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political equality, will completely subside. Instead of being 
repelled from our allegiance to republican liberty because its 
pursuit and its operation in the countries beyond the Atlantic 
may be accompanied by much confusion, tumult, and vio- 
lence, let us be prepared for such temporary results. The 
Old World has reached a crisis in which, for some time to 
come, there can be no more tranquillity. Monarchical insti- 
tutions have lost their once supposed power to give security, 
peace, and prosperity. They are cracked and seamed "from 
turret to foundation-stone." They are crumbling and falling, 
and as they fall, they spread destruction more or less around 
them. Occasionally we shall be startled by the crash, and 
clouds of dust will darken the air. It is an inevitable and 
a necessary process. A new and fairer structure will, by 
and by, appear over the ruins. But it will not rise in a day. 
Like the ancient cathedrals of Christendom, it may exhaust 
the labors of generations. In the mean time it becomes us, 
by fidelity to our own republic, to keep the model to which 
they all turn, and by which they must all work, fair and bright 
before their eyes. 



Art. III. — 1. The Works of the English Reformers, 
William Tyndale and John Frith. Edited by 
Thomas Russell, A. M. London : Ebenezer Palm- 
er. 1831. 3 vols. 8vo. 
2. The Jlnnals of the English Bible. By Christopher 
Anderson. London : William Pickering. 1845. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Th^.re are many points connected with the history of the 
Reformation which have not as yet received sufficient atten- 
tion. Considered as affecting the masses of the people, and 
as influenced by them in its early progress, the Reformation 
is a subject which, notwithstanding its importance, is very 
imperfectly understood. Connected with this, and of almost 
equal importance, is the history of the opposition to the 
Church of Rome in preceding centuries, and this also has 
never been satisfactorily treated. But to do complete justice 
to these topics would require the highest qualifications in an 
historian. 
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There is another point, however, which has been too much 
neglected, although more easily treated and possessing a 
more general interest, — the personal history of the Reform- 
ers. On that of some few of the most prominent among them 
much study, it is true, has been bestowed. But there were 
men who devoted their lives and gave the strength of their 
minds and their hearts to the cause of the Reformation with a 
patient and holy zeal, men who " counted it an honor to suf- 
fer for their duty, and blessed God for keeping them firm 
under trials," who, if they have done nothing else deserving 
our gratitude, have left us a rich legacy in the memory of 
their lives, and yet in these later times have been almost for- 
gotten. " The light which they shed upon the world should 
be reflected back upon themselves." It is but suitable that 
we, who are reaping the blessings which have sprung from 
their labors, should cherish their remembrance and honor their 
example. 

To none of these men do we owe more than to William 
Tyndale, the chief of the English Reformers. He was born 
(probably) in 1485, the year in which Henry VII. came to 
the throne.* The Romish Church was never to appearance 
more firmly established in England than at this period. The 
religious dissensions which had burned high during the first fifty 
years of the century, and the spirit of reform which had then 
been prevalent, were extinguished in the horrors of the civil 
wars, and at the time when Henry VII. became king, the 
number of open heretics was vastly smaller than it had been a 
hundred years before. The king made close alliance with 
the Pope, and all classes seemed content in submitting to his 
authority. But the foundations of the Church were, neverthe- 
less, insecure ; the period of its worst oppressions and abuses 
was running out, and the man who was to do more than all 
others to overthrow its influence in England was already 
born. 

The family of Tyndale had for many years resided in 
Gloucestershire, and probably possessed property, as the ear- 
liest notice which we have of the Reformer is of his being 
sent to Oxford, where he was brought up from childhood. 
The materials for the narrative of his early years are unfortu- 

* There is some doubt with regard to the year of his birth. It was either 
1484, 1485, or 1486, probably 1485. 
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nately scanty. Foxe, his first biographer, says that, being at 
Oxford, " he increased as well in the knowledge of tongues 
and other liberal arts, as especially in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, wheretmto his mind was singularly addicted." 

It was about this period that the revival of letters com- 
menced in England, and Oxford was the meeting-place of the 
scholars of the day. Grocyn, Linacre, and William Latimer, 
the masters and friends of Erasmus, lectured there, teaching 
with the enthusiasm of men who displayed for the first time 
new treasures to the gaze of eager pupils. But the difficul- 
ties which crowded before the student of ancient literature 
discouraged all but the most determined. Tyndale was 
among the few who entered deeply into these new studies; 
but his devotion to them served only to increase his zeal in 
the pursuit of Christian learning ; and Foxe tells us that " he 
was accustomed to read privily to certain students and fellows 
in Magdalen College some parcel of divinity instructing them 
in the knowledge and truth of the Scriptures." 

The events of the first twenty years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury worked their result upon Tyndale's character. Student 
as he was, he watched anxiously, from the quiet of Oxford, 
the course of affairs in the world, and while Henry VIII., 
after the manner of his father, was supporting the power of 
the Pope, and yielding himself to the guidance of Wolsey, 
" who had one thing in his heart and another in his mouth," * 
Tyndale was preparing to do battle against the corruptions of 
the Church, and fitting others by his example and his teaching 
to join with him in the struggle. 

In 1517 or 1518, Tyndale left Oxford for Cambridge, 
where he remained as a student for a year or two. Here he 
met for the first time John Frith, a young man who became 
his dearest friend and strongest fellow-laborer in after life, 
and his companion in perils and martyrdom. In 1520, Tyn- 
dale returned to his native county, and entered the family 
of one Sir John Walsh, a man of some note, as tutor of his 
children. 

There was no part of England at this period more under 
Papal dominion than Gloucestershire. It formed part of the 

* Tyndale. 

" I' the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be erer double 
Both in his words and meaning." — Shakspeare. 
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bishopric of Worcester, which was farmed by Wolsey for 
the Cardinal Bishop Giulio de' Medici (afterwards Clement 
VII.), to whom the see was given by Leo X., a few months 
after Tyndale returned from Cambridge. Nowhere were the 
abuses of the Church more flagrant, or the ignorance of its 
ministers more extreme. 

Tyndale was brought into close intercourse with many of 
the higher clergy at Sir John Walsh's table, and his inde- 
pendence and learning soon caused them to respect him, while 
the boldness of his views and the distinctness of his expressions 
made them look upon his opinions with distrust and dislike. 
Before long, he was secretly accused to the Bishop's Chan- 
cellor of holding heretical doctrines. He was summoned to 
appear before this ecclesiastic, and being severely reproved 
and threatened, he determined to leave the country and go to 
London, in the hope of finding in Tunstal, then Bishop of 
London, a protector and friend. Through Walsh's exertions 
Tyndale procured access to him, and brought him an oration 
of Isocrates translated into English to prove his scholarship. 
Tunstal's reputation was at this time very high as a patron of 
literature. " The whole world," said Sir Thomas More, 
"hath not a man more learned, wise, or better." * But he 
had no wish to foster heretical opinions, and dismissed Tyn- 
dale, telling him that his house was already full, and advising 
him to seek elsewhere in London for some service. 

Tyndale found no ready employment, but determined to 
remain in London, and before he had been there long, he was 
hospitably received into the house of a rich and liberal mer- 
chant, Humphrey Munmouthe, who had heard him preach 
two or three sermons at St. Dunstan's in the West. 

Tyndale had come up to London with the hope of being 
able to carry into execution a desire which had long been in 
his heart, of translating the New Testament. Wycliffe's, the 
only English translation in existence, bad become obsolete. 
The Bible was a sealed book to the people ; and the clergy, 
consulting their own interest, strove to keep it so. They 
perverted its teachings to their own support, they wrested its 
meaning to their own purposes, and they darkened its truth 
with the mist of their sophistry. In one of his later works, 
Tyndale says, — ■ " How shall I prepare myself to God's 

Cresacre More's Life of Sir. Thomas More, Singer's edition, p. 70. 
VOL. LXV1I. — NO. 141. 28 
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commandments ? How shall I be thankful to Christ for his 
kindness ? How shall I believe the truth and promises which 
God hath sworn, while thou tellest them unto me in a tongue 
that I understand not ? What, then, sayeth my Lord of Can- 
terbury to a priest that would have had the New Testament 
gone forth in English ? — What, saith he, wouldst thou that the 
lay-people should wete what we do ? " * Here in London, 
Tyndale hoped to accomplish this great work. " And so in 
London," he says, " I abode almost a year, and marked the 
course of the world, and understood at the last, not only that 
there was no room in my Lord of London's palace to trans- 
late the New Testament, but also that there was no place to 
do it in all England." f 

His determination was soon taken, and in January, 1524, 
a voluntary exile, alone and unsupported, he left London for 
Hamburg. Here, for more than a year, he labored on his 
translation. There was no English scholar better fitted for 
the work. The studies of his life had had this single object ; 
and the result proved that he was equal to the undertaking. 
In May, 1525, he left Hamburg for Cologne, in order to 
print his translation at the latter place. The work was al- 
ready begun when he was subjected to an unlooked-for inters 
ruption. Cochlseus, the noted controversialist, happened to 
be in Cologne at this time, and discovered that the printing 
was going on. He instantly busied himself to obstruct it, 
and prevailed upon the city authorities to interdict the printer 
from proceeding, while he wrote to Henry, to Wolsey, and 
to Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, to warn them against the 
translation, and to urge upon them " to take care lest that 
most pernicious article of merchandise should be conveyed 
into the ports of England." J Tyndale instantly left Cologne, 
taking with him the printed sheets of his translation, and went 
to Worms, at this time a Lutheran city, where he would be 
secure from another such interruption. Here the edition be- 
gun at Cologne was finished. It was accompanied with mar- 
ginal notes, containing the commentary of the translator on 
the difficult and controverted passages of the text. Here 
also he printed an edition of the simple text. By the spring 



* The Obedience of a Christian Man : Tyndale's Works, Vol. I. p. 267. 
t Prologues to the Five Books of Moses. Works, Vol. I. p. 4. 
X, Cochlaeus ; quoted by Anderson, I. 59. 
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Of summer of 1526, copies of these editions must have been 
in England. 

No herald announced their coming or proclaimed the bless- 
ings of which they were to be the source. They were sent 
fearfully and secretly, but there were men ready to receive 
them, whose hearts were longing for the words that they con- 
tained, men who held them as their choicest treasure, risking 
persecution and death for their sake, and blessing God that 
they had lived to have the knowledge of his word. 

There is no account of the means by which the first copies 
were conveyed to England. They were probably sent from 
Worms to Antwerp, and other ports in the Low Countries, 
and tbence carried to London. The warning of Cochlaeus, 
earnest as it had been, failed of success, and the translation was 
spread through the country before the king or Wolsey seems 
to have known of its arrival. The first public notice which 
was taken of it shows how widely it had been dispersed, and 
what feelings of alarm it had excited in the clergy.* On the 
24th of October, 1526, Tunstal issued a prohibition to the 
archdeacons of his diocese, enjoining them to warn all per- 
sons under their charge to bring in and deliver up within thir- 
ty days, under pain of excommunication, "all such books as 
contain the translation of the New Testament." " We hav- 
ing understanding that many children of iniquity, maintainers 
of Luther's sect, blinded through extreme wickedness, wan- 
dering from the way of truth and the Catholic faitb, craftily 
have translated the New Testament into our English tongue, 
intermingling therewith many heretical articles and erroneous 

opinions, pernicious and offensive, of the which 

translation there are many books imprinted, some with glosses 
and some without, containing in the English tongue that pes- 
tiferous and most pernicious poison, and dispersed through all 
our diocese in great number : which truly, without it be speed- 
ily foreseen, without doubt will contaminate and infect the 
flock committed unto us with most deadly poison and here- 
sy, to the grievous peril and danger of the souls committed 
to our charge, and the offence of God's Divine Majesty." f 

* There is much difficulty in arranging the events of the years 1536 and 
152? in their chronological order, owing to the neglect of writers to distin- 
guish the historical and civil year. We have adopted that arrangement 
which seems to us most probable, but we cannot be certain that it is the 
true one. 

t See Foxe, Acts and. Monuments of Martyrs, II. 233. 1684. It is to be 
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Such was the first proclamation with regard to the New 
Testament in English. Eleven days afterward, Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, issued a general mandate to the 
same effect, and in much the same terms. But the efforts 
did not end with England ; copies were coming in from 
abroad, and the supply must be cut off at the source. Ac- 
cordingly, before the close of October, Henry wrote to Mar- 
garet, governess of the Low Countries, and to the governor 
of the English House at Antwerp, praying them to seize and 
destroy all the New Testaments in English that could be 
found, while Wolsey sent letters to Hackett, the English 
envoy at the court at Mechlin, directing him to use the 
most strenuous exertions in urging this matter, " and to do 
his best to destroy these new imprinted books." But, al- 
though Hackett succeeded so far as to have the printer of an 
edition of the translation, which appeared at Antwerp this 
year, imprisoned for a short time, and to secure and burn 
some hundreds of his books, the attempt to suppress the 
translation met with no better success abroad than at home, 
" where," as Foxe relates, " the number of the readers of 
it daily increased." 

About this time appeared in England a little tract, without 
name of author or publisher, which was to be of no small 
importance in the cause of the English Reformation. It was 
entitled, " A Supplicacyon for the Beggers," and was ad- 
dressed " To the King oure Sovereygne Lorde."* It was 
a bold attack on the power of the Church in England. The 
writer complained that the clergy impoverished the people, 
wasting the strength of the kingdom, taking away the support 
of the poor by their exactions, and bringing many evils upon 
the nation by their idleness and their crimes, while they would 
not let the New Testament go abroad for fear that men should 
espy their hypocrisy and wickedness. 

On Candlemas day, the 2d of February, 1526 — 7, as the 
usual ceremonial procession of priests and people attending 
the king was passing through Westminster, this tract was 
scattered before it. So unusual a mode of distribution at- 

remarked that Tyndale's translation is the groundwork of the common 
version of the New Testament. 

* A fac-simile reprint of this tract, from the only copy of the original 
edition known to be in existence, was published by Pickering, in his usual 
beautiful style, in 1845. 
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traded much attention, which the object of the pamphlet, 
and the vigorous style in which it was written, served to ex- 
cite still further. Wolsey, on the next day, brought the 
matter before the king, who had already read the tract. It 
was obvious that more active measures must be taken than 
the mere issuing of proclamations, and it was determined 
that London, Cambridge, and Oxford should be secretly 
searched at once for this and other suspicious books. Ser- 
geants-at-arms were despatched to Oxford and Cambridge, 
to seize the books, and to arrest all persons suspected of 
heresy. At Oxford, books were found, and many persons 
put in confinement. At Cambridge, a warning of the search 
was received, the books were hidden, and no one arrested 
but Dr. Barnes, a noted preacher, who had made himself 
obnoxious by inveighing in his sermons against the extrava- 
gance of the cardinal. He was carried up to London, and 
examined before Wolsey, and afterwards before an ecclesias- 
tical court, and was condemned to be burned unless he would 
abjure his heretical opinions. " He was then in a great 
agony," says Foxe, " and thought rather to burn than ab- 
jure." But his resolution failed, and on Sunday, the 11th 
of February, having abjured, he did penance at St. Paul's, 
Wolsey being present iu great pomp, while the Bishop of 
Rochester preached a sermon against Luther and his follow- 
ers, and great baskets full of books were thrown into a fire 
at the gate and burned.* A sad day was this for the friends 
of the Reformation in England, and gloomy was the prospect 
that stretched before them. 

Meanwhile, Tyndale, who was still living at Worms, and 
watching the course of affairs at home with the deepest inter- 
est, had not been idle. In the course of 1527, he published 
two works addressed to those who were struggling against the 
power of the Church. The first was entitled, " The Para- 
ble of the Wicked Mammon," and was an exposition of the 
parable of the unjust steward and other passages of the New 
Testament, explaining their difficulties, and setting forth their 
true meaning, to confirm the reader in the knowledge of the 
lessons and precepts of the Scripture. It is written with 
great power and clearness, and the theological views ex- 
pressed in it, as in his other works, are open to but little ob- 

* Foxe, II. 437. 

28* 
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jection, compared with those which were common among the 
leaders of the Reformation. It is distinguished for the liber- 
ality and justness of its opinions, much in advance of the age, 
as well as for the excellence of its style. 

In his preface, Tyndale says, — " Some men will ask, per- 
adventure, Why I take the labor to make this work, inas- 
much as they will burn it, seeing they burnt the Gospel ? I 
answer, in burning the New Testament, they did none other 
thing than that I looked for ; no more shall they do if they 
burn me also, if it be God's will it shall so be." No words 
could prove more clearly than these the self-devotion and 
faith with which he labored. Again he says, — " Where faith 
is mighty and strong, there is love fervent, and deeds plente- 
ous, and done with exceeding meekness : where faith is weak, 
there is love cold, and the deeds few, and seldom bear flow- 
ers and blossoms in winter." 

The following fine passage, remarkable for its enlightened 
charity, directed against one of the abuses of the Church, 
became the subject of bitter attack from the defenders of the 
clergy in England. " If thou give me a thousand pounds to 
pray for thee, I am no more bound than I was before. Man's 
imagination can make the commandment of God neither great- 
er nor smaller, neither can to the law of God either add or 
minish. God's commandment is as great as himself. I am 
bound to love the Turk with all my might and power ; yea, 
and above my power, even from the ground of my heart, 
after the ensample that Christ loved me, — neither to spare 
goods, body, nor life, to win him to Christ. And what can 
I do more for thee, if thou gavest me all the world ? Where 
I see need, there can I not but pray, if God's spirit be in 
me." The priests, who in incredible numbers gained a rich 
livelihood from the credulity of the living and the dead, must 
have been more than ever eager that the disciples of this bold 
Reformer should be checked. 

There were men who longed in their hearts that the Ref- 
ormation should be accomplished, but who feared to be 
branded with the name of heretic, and to expose themselves 
to the shame and danger which accompanied it, and to these 
also did Tyndale address himself. " All that are past and 
gone before are but ensamples to strengthen our faith and 
trust in the word of God." — " Let him that is weak, and 
cannot do that he would fain do, not despair, but turn to 
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Him that is strong, and hath promised to give strength to all 
that ask of him in Christ's name, and complain to God and 
desire him to fulfil his promises, and to God commit him- 
self, — and He shall of his mercy and truth strengthen him, 
and make him feel with what love he is beloved for Christ's 
sake, though he be never so weak." 

But Tyndale's next work, which, as we have stated, ap- 
peared the same year, is still more interesting than the one 
from which we have quoted. It is called, " The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, and how Christian Rulers ought to gov- 
ern." Its title sufficiently explains its subject. He had now 
learned of the reception of his translation in England, of the 
seizure and burning of the New Testament, of the persecu- 
tion and dangers of his friends, and he begins his address to 
them with the following words. 

" Let it not make thee despair, neither yet discourage thee, O 
Reader, that it is forbidden thee, in pain of life and goods, or 
that it is made breaking of the king's peace, or treason unto his 
Highness, to read the word of thy soul's health ; but much rather 
be bold in the Lord, and comfort thy soul, forasmuch as thou 
art sure, and hast an evident token through such persecution, that 
it is the true word of God ;' which word was ever hated of the 
world, neither was ever without persecution, as thou seest in all 
the stories of the Bible, both of the New Testament and also of 
the Old 

" Another comfort hast thou, that as the weak powers of the 
world defend the doctrine of the world, so the mighty power of 

God defendeth the doctrine of God y lf God be on our 

side, what matter maketh it who be against us, be they bishops, 
cardinals, popes, or whatsoever names they will 

" Let us, therefore, look diligently whereunto we are called, 
that we deceive not ourselves. We are called not to dispute, as 
the Pope's disciples do, but to die with Christ that we may live 
with him, and to suffer with him that we may reign with him. 
We are called unto a kingdom that must be won with suffering 
only as a sick man winneth health. God is he that doeth all 
things for us, and fighteth for us, and we do but suffer only. 

Finally, whom God chooseth to reign everlastingly with 

Christ, him sealeth he with his mighty spirit, and poureth strength 
into his heart to suffer afflictions also with Christ 

" Forasmuch, then, as we must needs be baptized in tribula- 
tions, — therefore let us arm our souls with the comfort of Scrip- 
ture ; how that God is ready at hand in time of need to help us, 
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and show that tyrants and persecutors are but God's scourge and 

his rod to chastise us Moreover, let us arm our souls with 

the promises both of help and assistance, and also of the glorious 
reward that followeth. Great is your reward in heaven, saith 
Christ, and he that acknowledged me before men, him will I 

acknowledge before my Father which is in heaven 

And in Psalm 47th saith David, The Lord is nigh them that are 
troubled in their hearts, and the meek in spirit will he save. 
The tribulations of the righteous are many, and out of them all 

will the Lord deliver them Therefore cast all your 

care upon him, for he careth for you." 

Words like these must have reached the hearts of many 
faithful and persecuted men, strengthening them to bear the 
trials which lay before them, and consoling them under the 
sufferings to which they were exposed. 

We have not space to go through with an analysis of the 
book, but must content ourselves with quoting a few of the 
more remarkable passages. The section on the Duty of 
Kings opens with the following striking words. 

" Let kings, if they had liever be Christian indeed than so to be 
called, give themselves altogether to the wealth of their realms 
after the ensample of Christ ; remembering that the people are 
God's, and not theirs. The most despised person in the realm is 
the king's brother, and fellow-member with him, and equal with 
him, in the kingdom of God and of Christ." 

This was bold doctrine for a Reformer in the sixteenth 
century, not fully recognized even after the course of three 
hundred years. 

In a later section, treating of absolution, he says : — 

" The friars teach, saying, Do good deeds and redeem the 
pains that abide you in purgatory ; yea, give us somewhat to do 
good works for you. And thus is sin become the profitablest 
merchandise in the world." 

Again, a little farther on, — 

" They pray in Latin, they christen in Latin, they bless in 
Latin, they give absolution in Latin ; only curse they in the Eng- 
lish tongue. Wherein they take upon them greater authority 
than ever God gave them. For in their curses, as they call 
them, with book, bell, and candle, they command God and Christ, 
and the angels and all saints, to curse with them. O ye abom- 
inable ! who gave you authority to command God ? God com- 
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mandeth you to bless, and ye command him to curse. If God 
shall curse any man, who shall bless and make him better? 
Christ commandeth, saying, Love your enemies. Bless them 
that curse you. Do good to them that hate you. Pray for them 
that do you wrong and persecute you, that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Heavenly Father." 

In the section on Miracles and the Worshipping of Saints, 
which is one of the most powerful portions of the book, oc- 
curs the following curious mention of Wolsey : — "I doubt 
not but that they will make a saint of my Lord Cardinal, 
after the death of us that be alive, and know his juggling 
and crafty conveyance, and will shrine him gloriously for his 
mighty defending of the right of Holy Church, except we be 
diligent to leave a commemoration of that Nimrod behind us." 

We might go on at great length, in this manner, to illus- 
trate the character of Tyndale by his writings; but we have 
already quoted enough to give an impression of bis uncom- 
mon abilities, of his sincerity of purpose, and of his strong 
religious faith. And when these qualities are considered 
with reference to his position and his life, they imply still 
higher praise than the mere words in which they are ex- 
pressed convey. 

The year 1 527 did not pass without fresh attempts on the 
part of the bishops to put down " the new learning." 
Many persons were examined and forced to abjure their 
heretical opinions, while Warham of Canterbury employed 
himself in buying up New Testaments abroad, in order to 
burn them at home.* 

But all these efforts proved unavailing, and the arrival of 
Tyndale's two works in England increased the number and 
constancy of his followers, and the alarm of the clergy. 
Still greater rigor was adopted in the examinations, and new 
means were to be tried. 

On the 7th of March, 1528, Tunstal issued a " License 
to Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, to read 
and retain the books containing the Lutheran heresy," in 
order that " the greatest genius in England " might be em- 
ployed in answering their arguments and defending the faith. 

* We learn from a curious letter from the Bishop of Norwich, offering to 
bear his portion of the expense of the transaction, that Warham, in doing 
" this gracious and blessed deed," had expended £66 9*. Ad., a sum equal 
to at least £600 in our own day. — Anderson, I. 158. 
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More set about his work zealously. " I so hate these kind 
of men," he says in a letter referring to heretics, " that I 
would be their sorest enemy that possibly they could have, 
if they will not repent ; for I find them such men, and so to 
increase every day, that I even greatly fear the world will be 
undone by them." 

A month or two after this remarkable license had been 
granted, Wolsey wrote again to Hackett, directing him to 
search out the chief authors of the heresy, and seizing them 
to send diem to England. But Hackett could find only one 
Mr. Harman, an English merchant at Antwerp, who had 
been active in sending Testaments to England, and who was 
now arrested and thrown into prison. So much feeling, 
however, was excited by this arbitrary proceeding, that, in a 
short time, Harman was liberated, and in his turn he arrested 
Hackett, on the charge of false imprisonment; but Hackett 
was discharged, on the ground of his ambassadorial character. 

Wolsey was not content with this, and in August despatch- 
ed a friar from Greenwich to Cologne and Frankfort, in the 
hope that the men whom he was anxious to get into his pow- 
er might be found at one of these places. The three per- 
sons whom he was most desirous to secure were Tyndale, 
Frith, and Roye. Frith had been among the young men 
who were put in confinement at Oxford in February of the 
year before, and having made his escape not long after, he 
joined Tyndale in Germany, and took up his residence with 
him at Marburg in Hesse. Roye had formerly been Tyn- 
dale's amanuensis, but had now left him, and had published 
a satirical poem directed against Wolsey, which had had a 
wide circulation. The friar labored zealously, but was un- 
able to trace any of the Reformers, and returned to England 
at the close of the year, finding Wolsey too much occupied 
with his own affairs to feel much concern at the issue of the 
attempt. 

Early in 1529 appeared the first of Sir Thomas More's 
controversial writings, entitled, " A Dialogue of Syr Thomas 
More, Knyghte ; one of the counsaill of our Soverayne Lord 
the Kinge, and Chancellour of his Duchy of Lancaster. 
Wherein be treatyd divers maters, as of the Veneracion and 
Worship of Ymages and reliques, praying to saintes and 
goying on pylgrimage. With many other things touching the 
pestilent sect of Luther and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in 
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Saxony : and by the tother laboured to be brought into Eng- 
land." 

The author represents himself as holding a conversation 
with a young person somewhat inclined to heretical opinions, 
who had been sent by a mutual friend to talk with the chan- 
cellor upon these subjects. The dialogue commences with; 
a clear statement by the young man of the grounds of com- 
plaint among the people against the clergy, for their general 
conduct and their treatment of the New Testament. It 
shows that More perfectly recognized the state of feeling 
among those who sought reform, but was blinded by bigotry 
or by prepossession to its extent and its true character. The 
remainder of the book is occupied with a defence of the 
clergy and the established faith, and in answering objections 
to the argument suggested by his companion. It is a re- 
markable exhibition of the extravagance, injustice, and big- 
otry to which the excitement of controversy could lead a 
man so amiable in his domestic character, so learned, and so 
religious, as Sir Thomas More. The uncertainty with which 
the adherents of the Church regarded its position is shown 
by their being driven to a defence like this. In one chapter, 
" The author sheweth that it is a great token that the world 
is near at an end, while we see people so far fallen from God 
that they can abide to be content with this pestilent, frantic 
sect, which no people, Christian or heathen, could have suf- 
fered afore our days " ; — and again, in another chapter, 
" The author sheweth his opinion concerning the burning of 
heretics, that it is lawful, necessary, and well done, and 
sheweth also that the clergy doth not procure it, but only the 
good and politic provision of the temporalty. " * 

These passages serve to show the spirit in which the Dia- 
logue was written. It was received with exultation by the 

* We quote in connection with the above extracts a portion of the noted 

Passage in Utopia on freedom of opinion, written twelve years before this 
•ialogue. " For this is one of the ancientest laws among them : that no 

man shall be blamed for the maintenance of his own religion And 

this surely he (Utopus) thought a very unmeet and foolish thing, and a 
point of arrogant presumption, to compel all other by violence and threat- 
enings, to agree to the same that thou believest to be true. Furthermore, 
though there be one religion which alone is true, and all other vain and su- 
perstitious, yet did he well foresee (so that the matter were handled with 
reason and sober modesty) that the truth of the one power would at last 
issue out and come to light." — Dibdin's Ed. of Robinson's Trans., Vol. II. 
p. 202. 
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clergy, who rejoiced that they had found such an advocate, 
and in the course of two years it ran through two editions. 
More, however, did not consider this sufficient, but he was 
interrupted in his theological works for a time by being sent 
abroad to Cambray, with Tunstal and Dr. Knight, the king's 
secretary, to arrange a peace between Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. After this negotiation was completed, another treaty 
was entered into between More, Tunstal, and Hackett, as 
commissioners on the part of Henry VIII. and the Lady 
Margaret, in the name of the Emperor, " embracing the 
continuation of traffic between England and the Low Coun- 
tries, and the forbidding to print or sell any Lutheran books 
on either side." This business being concluded, More re- 
turned to England, while Tunstal accompanied Hackett to 
Antwerp. 

" And here it is to be remembered," says the chronicler Hall, 
" that at this present time William Tyndale had newly trans- 
lated and imprinted the New Testament in English, and the 
Bishop of London, not pleased with the translation thereof, de- 
bated with himselfe how he might compasse and divise to destroy 
that false and erroneous translation (as he said). And so it hap- 
pened that one Augustine Packington, a mercer and merchant of 
London, and of a great honestie, the same time was in Antwerp, 
where the Bishop then was, and this Packington was a man that 
highly favored William Tyndale, but to the Bishop utterly showed 
himself to the contrary. The Bishop, desirous to have his pur- 
pose brought to pass, communed of the New Testaments, and 
how gladly he would buy them. Packington then hearing that 
he wished for, ' My Lord, if it be your pleasure, I can in this 
matter do more, I dare say, than most of the merchants of Eng- 
land that are here, for I know the Dutch men and strangers that 
have bought them of Tyndale, and have them here to sell, so 
that if it be your Lordship's pleasure to pay for them, for other- 
wise I cannot come by them, but I must disburse money for them, 
I will then assure you, to have every book of them, that is im- 
printed and is here unsold.' The Bishop said, 'Gentle 

Master Packington, do your diligence, and get them, and with all 
my heart I will pay for them, what soever they cost you, for the 
books are erroneous and naughty, and I intend surely to destroy 
them all and to burn them at Paul's Cross.' Augustine Packing- 
ton came to William Tyndale and said, ' William, I know thou 
art a poor man, and hast a heap of New Testaments, and books 
by thee, for the which thou hast both endangered thy friends, and 
beggared thyself, and I have now gotten thee a merchant which 
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with ready money, shall despatch thee of all that thou hast, if 
you think it so profitable for yourself ' Who is the merchant ? ' 
said Tyndale. ' The Bishop of London,' said Packington. ' Oh, 
that is because he will burn them,' said Tyndale. ' Aye, marry,' 
quoth Packington. ' I am the gladder,' said Tyndale, ' for these 
two benefits shall come therefore, I shall get money of him for 
these books, to bring myself out of debt, the whole world shall 
cry out upon the burning of God's word, and the overplus of 
the money that shall remain to me shall make me more studious 
to correct the said New Testament, and so newly to imprint the 
same once again, and I trust the second will much better like 
you, than ever did the first.' And so forward went the bargain, 
the Bishop had the books, Packington had the thanks, and Tyn- 
dale had the money."* 

After this transaction, the Bishop returned to England, in 
time to take part in a convocation of the higher clergy, sum- 
moned in November. Its session concluded in December, 
with the issuing of " a fierce and terrible proclamation " 
against the importing, printing, reading, or teaching of speci- 
fied books " in the English tongue, as well as in Latin and 
other languages, replete with most venemous heresies, blas- 
phemies, and slanders, intolerable to the clean ears of any 
good Christian man," and renewing the penalties of previous 
enactments against heresy. In noble preeminence among 
the books proscribed were all the publications of Tyndale, 
the " Revelation of Antichrist " by Frith, and the " Sup- 
plicacyon for the Beggers." 

But this proclamation bad but little effect to prevent a 
continued importation and an extended study of these books ; 
and early in 1530, Tyndale published a translation of the five 
books of Moses, one or two of which had appeared sepa- 
rately before, and a work of his own, with the ominous title, 
" The Practice of Prelates." It was intended as an expo- 
sition of the means by which the Church had acquired tem- 
poral power, and of the grasping spirit of the prelacy. Trac- 
ing this down to his own times, Tyndale exhibited in a clear 
light the ambitious and unprincipled character of Wolsey, 
and attributed to him many of the evils of the late years. 
The book closed with an argument against the king's di- 
vorce, and an earnest warning to him to beware of false and 

* Hall's Chronicle, 1809, p. 763. 
VOL. LXVII. — NO. 141. 29 
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evil advisers. The same qualities which distinguish his other 
works are to be found in this, and it reached England to be 
welcomed and condemned like them. 

The proclamation of December, stringent as it was, hav- 
ing proved insufficient to accomplish its object, "the prelates 
and clerks of the Church, and the chief learned men of the uni- 
versities," were called together again in May to consider what 
more was to be done to check the growing evil. After care- 
ful deliberation, they published a list of the heresies found in 
the prohibited books, and a long bill to be read in public by 
the preachers, denouncing these works, and declaring that 
" the divulging of the Scripture at this time in the English 
tongue to the people would rather be to the farther confusion 
and destruction than edification of their souls " ; but fearful 
lest this might add to the general excitement upon this sub- 
ject?, a clause was added, stating that the king would have a 
faithful translation made, that he might, perhaps, at some fu- 
ture time, give it to his people.* Hugh Latimer was m a 
minority of the assembly who opposed these proceedings, 
and not long afterward, trusting to the favor of the king, he 
addressed to him a bold letter, denouncing the measures 
which had been adopted, and urging him to fulfil his promise 
" even to-day, before to-morrow." But Henry was now 
occupied with other matters. 

On the 29th of November, Wolsey died. His last words 
were words of opposition to the new sect, his enmity to it 
closing only with his life.f His death was speedily followed 
by that of Margaret, the governess of the Low Countries. 

Upon this event, Hackett returned at once to England, and 
was succeeded as envoy by one Stephen Vaughan, a man of 
more character and ability than his predecessor. The desire 
to get Tyndale to England had not ended with the death of 
Wolsey ; it was now shared equally by Cromwell and the 
king. Special instructions were given to Vaughan with re- 
gard to searching him out ; and so early as the 26th of Jan- 
uary, 1531, he writes to the king that he had sent three 
letters to Tyndale to three different places, not knowing 
where he was, in the hope of persuading him to go to England 
upon promise of the king's safe-conduct. On the same day, 

* Collier's Ecclesiastical History, 1840, IV. 140. 

t Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, Singer's edition, pp. 389-392. 
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he writes to Cromwell, — " It is unlikely to get Tyndale to 
England when he daily heareth so many things from thence 
which feareth him The man is of a greater knowl- 
edge than the king's highness doth take him for, which well 
appeareth by his works. Would God he were in England." 
With this letter the correspondence ceases for a time, but 
is renewed in April by a letter from Vaughan to the king. 
Among other directions, the king had desired him to obtain 
an early copy of the work which Tyndale was preparing in 
reply to More's Dialogue ; and this letter commences with 
an account of Vaughan's having obtained a poor manuscript 
copy of a portion of the book, which he was transcribing to 
send to the king. It goes on as follows : — 

" The day before the date hereof, I spake with Tyndale with- 
out the town of Antwerp ; and by this means. He sent a certain 
person to seek me, whom he had advised to say, that a certain 
friend of mine, unknown to the messenger, was very desirous to 
speak with me ; praying me to take pains to go unto him to such 
a place as he should bring me Doubtful what this mat- 
ter meant, I concluded to go with him, and followed him, till he 
brought me without the gates of Antwerp, into a field lying nigh 
unto the same, where was abiding me this said Tyndale. 

" At our meeting, ' Do you not know me ? ' said this Tyndale. 
' I do not well remember you,' said I to him. ' My name,' sajd 
he, ' is Tyndale.' ' But Tyndale,' said I, ' fortunate be our 
meeting.' Then Tyndale, ' Sir, I have been exceeding desirous 
to speak with you.' ' And I with you, — what is your mind ?' 
' Sir,' said he, ' I am informed that the King's Grace taketh great 
displeasure with me for putting forth of certain books, which I 
lately made in these parts, but specially for the book named the 
Practise of Prelates, whereof I have no little marvel, considering 
that in it I did but warn his grace of the subtle demeanour of the 
Clergy of his Realm toward his person, and of the shameful 
abusions by them practised, not a little threatening the displeas- 
ure of his grace and weale of his Realm. In which doing I 
shewed and declared the heart of a true subject, which sought 
the safeguard of his Royal person and weal of his commons, to 
the intent that his grace thereof warned might, in due time, pre- 
pare his remedies against their subtle dreams. If for my pains 
therein taken, — if for my poverty, — if for mine exile out of 
mine natural country, and being absent from my friends, — if 
for my hunger, my thirst, my cold, the great danger wherewith 
I am everywhere compassed, and finally if for innumerable 
other hard and sharp sicknesses which I endure, not yet feeling 
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their asperity by reason I hoped with my labors fo do honor to 
God, true service to my prince, and pleasure to his commons: 
how is it that his grace, this considering, may either by himself 
think, or by the persuasions of other be brought to think, that in 
this doing I should not show a pure mind, a true and incorrupt 
zeal and affection to his grace ? Was there in me any such 
mind, when I warned his grace to beware of his cardinal, whose 
iniquity he shortly after proved according to my writing ? Doth 

this deserve hatred ? Again, may his grace, being 

a Christian prince, be so unkind to God which hath commanded 
his word to be spread throughout the world, to give more faith to 
the wicked persuasions of men, which, presuming above God's 
wisdom, and contrary to that which Christ expressly commandeth 
in his Testament, dare say that it is not lawful for the people to 
have the same in a tongue that they understand, because the 
purity thereof should open men's eyes to see their wickedness ? 
Is there more danger in the king's subjects than in the subjects 
of all other princes, which in every of their tongues have the 
same under privilege of their sufferance ? As I now am, very 
death were more pleasant to me than life, considering man's 
nature to be such as can bear no truth.' 

" Thus, after a long communication had between us, for my 
part making answer as my poor wit would serve me, which was 
too long to write, I assayed him with gentle persuasions, to know 

whether he would come into England. But to this he 

answered that he neither would nor durst come into England, 
albeit your grace would promise him never so much surety ; 
fearing lest your promise made should shortly be broken by the 
persuasion of the clergy, which would affirm that promise made 
with heretics ought not to be kept 

" After these words, he then being something fearful of me, 
lest I should have pursued him, and drawing also towards night, 
he took his leave of me." 

This was a bold letter to send to the king. It contained 
truths which he was little accustomed to hear, and Crom- 
well's reply proves that its tone was far from giving satisfac- 
tion at court. " His Highness thinks ye bear much affec- 
tion to Tyndale," he says, " whose works being replete 
with so abominable slanders and lies^ imagined and only feign- 
ed to infect the people, declareth him both to lack grace, vir- 
tue, learning, and all other good qualities." Vaughan is di- 
rected to desist from further attempts to persuade Tyndale to 
enter England, and to turn his attention to Frith ; but at the 
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close of the letter, with a change of purpose, Cromwell de- 
sires that one more attempt should be made with Tyndale. 
On the 20th of May, two days after the receipt of this letter, 
Vaughan writes to the king as follows : — 

" I have again been in hand to persuade Tyndale ; and to draw 
him the rather to favor my persuasions, and not to think the same 
feigned, I showed him a clause contained in Master Cromwell's 
letter, containing these words following : — ' And notwithstand- 
ing other the premises, in this my letter contained, if it were pos- 
sible, by good and wholesome exhortations, to reconcile and con- 
vert the said Tyndale from the train and affection which he now 
is in, and to excerpte and lake away the opinions sorely rooted 
in him, I doubt not but the King's Highness would be much joy- 
ous of his conversion and amendment ; and so being converted, 
if then he would return into his realm, undoubtedly the King's 
Royal Majesty is so inclined to mercy, pity, and compassion, that 
he refuseth none which he seeth to submit themselves to the obe- 
dience and good order of the world.' In these words I thought 
to be such sweetness and virtue, as were able to pierce the hard- 
est heart of the world ; and as I thought, so it came to pass. For 
after sight thereof, I perceived the man to be exceeding altered, 
and to take the same very near unto his heart, in such wise that 
water stood in his eyes ; and he answered, ' What gracious words 
are these ! ' 'I assure you,' said he, ' if it would answer with 
the King's most gracious pleasure to grant only a bare text of the 
Scripture to be put forth among his people, like as is put forth 
among the subjects of the Emperor in these parts, and of other 
Christian princes, — be it of the translation of what person so- 
ever shall please his Majesty, I shall immediately make faithful 
promise never to write more, nor abide two days in these parts 
after the same ; but immediately repair into his realm, and there 
most humbly submit myself at the feet of his Royal Majesty, 
offering my body to suffer what pain or torture, yea, what death, 
his grace will, so that this be obtained. And till that time I will 
abide the asperity of all chances, whatsoever shall come, and 
endure my life in as much pains as it is able to bear and suffer,' 
with many other words which it were too long to write." * 

* The originals of these interesting letters are in the British Museum ; 
portions of them only have been printed by Anderson, and by Offer in his 
Life of Tyndale. These letters laid Vaughan under the suspicion of being 
inclined to favor the doctrines of the Reformers. He, however, denied the 
charge, and although he wrote to Cromwell in a very distinct and able man- 
ner, condemning the course which was adopted toward the heretics, he re- 
tained his station for many years. 

29* 
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With this letter the correspondence ceases for many months, 
and this is the last interview between Vaughan and Tyndale 
of which we have any record. 

The passages which we have quoted present a striking 
view of the position and character of Tyndale. They afford 
additional and convincing testimony of his entire self-devo- 
tion and his earnest sincerity. They display him unsustained 
by any earthly support, laboring almost against hope, bearing 
faithfully the sorrows and disappointments which pressed upon 
him, and finding a recompense for all trials in the desire 
of accomplishing the work which had been intrusted to his 
charge. 

About this time Tyndale published his Answer to Sir 
Thomas More's Dialogue. It is written with great ability, 
refuting chapter by chapter of More's work, and successfully 
defending the doctrines of the Reformers while attacking those 
of the chancellor. In no respect, however, does it compare 
more favorably with More's Dialogue than in the absence of 
invective and extravagance of expression. The book was 
too powerful to be neglected, and it no sooner reached Eng- 
land than the chancellor set at work to answer it.* 

The year 1531 was marked by important events in Eng- 
land. Parliament met in January, and a Convocation as- 
sembled at the same time. During a troubled session, the 
king, by an arbitrary exercise of power, forced the clergy to 
buy their pardon for having formerly submitted to the lega- 
tine authority of Wolsey, by giving him an immense sum of 
money, and compelled them to recognize him as protector 
and supreme head of the church and clergy of England. 
This last concession was, however, limited for the present 
by the insertion of the clause, " in so far as is permitted by 
the law of Christ." The effect of these measures was to 

* It has been much the custom to speak of Sir Thomas More as the first 
great master of English prose-writing. Sir James Mackintosh, by some 
strange forgetfulness, even goes so far as to call him " the first writer of a 
prose which is still intelligible." More's History of Richard III. was writ- 
ten some years before Tyndale began to write ; but neither this, nor any 
other of his works, can be compared with those of Tyndale in excellence 
of style. The choice of words and the arrangement of sentences are less 
according to modern usage ; and in place of the concise point and eloquent 
earnestness of Tyndale's pages, there is a heavy diffuseness, an inelegant 
strength, pervading those of the chancellor. But Tyndale's liberality of 
sentiment has prevented even the style of his works from being generally 
appreciated in England. 
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increase the zeal of the bishops in the persecution of the 
heretics. 

John Tyndale, the brother of the translator, a merchant, 
was punished for having received and distributed copies of 
the New Testament, for " sending five marks to his brother 
beyond the sea, and for receiving and keeping with him cer- 
tain letters from his brother." During the summer, Thomas 
Bilney, a Cambridge preacher, who, two years before, had 
been forced by Wolsey to abjure, was again seized. He 
had abjured with bitter misgivings, and on his return to Cam- 
bridge, in 1529, feeling that he had deserted the truth, " he 
was in such anguish and agony that nothing did him good, 

for he thought that the whole Scriptures were 

against him and sounded to his condemnation."* He de- 
termined to speak out what was in his heart, and leaving 
Cambridge this summer, he began to preach in the coun- 
try, from house to house, and sometimes in the fields, till at 
last he was apprehended near Norwich, and after a short im- 
prisonment, during which he displayed great constancy and 
faith, he was burned. f 

The death of Bilney was followed not long after by that 
of Richard Bayfield. Several years before, he had been 
obliged to fly abroad on account of his opinions, and Foxe 
says that he was " beneficial to Master Tyndale and Master 
Frith, for he brought substance with him, and was their own 
hand, and sold all their books." For the few last years he 
had done good service in bringing books into England, till at 
length he was betrayed, and after a cruel imprisonment and 
examination, he also was condemned to be burned. On the 
2d of November he was committed to the flames, and con- 
tinued in prayer to the end without moving.! A month 
later, More, and Stokesley,§ the successor of Tunstal in the 
bishopric of London, delivered over to the sheriffs of the 
city, to be burned, one John Tewksbury, a man who, like 
Bayfield, had formerly abjured, but was now strong to die 
for his faith. On the 20th of December he was led to the 
stake. 

* Latimer's Works, (reprinted by the Parker Society, 1845,) II. 51. 

t Foxe, 11.211. J ' 

X Foxe, II. 238. 

§ Hall says Stokesley was " a man of great wit and learning, but of little 
discretion and humanity, which caused him to be out of favor with the 
common people." 
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The effect of such examples as these was not lost upon 
the faithful companions of these men. They were ready to 
say, — 

" Ibimus, ibimus 
Utcunque jjraecedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati." 

Neither was it lost upon the people generally, who, com- 
paring the faith and fortitude of the heretics with the lives 
and bearing of their persecutors, drew no inferences favor- 
able to the established clergy. 

" Would God ! it might please the King's Majesty," writes 
Vaughan in December, " to look into these kinds of punish- 
ments ; which in my poor opinion threaten more hurt to his 
realm, than those that be his ministers to execute the same tor- 
tures and punishments do -think or conjecture ; and by this rea- 
son only, — it shall constrain his subjects in great number to 
forsake his realm and to inhabit strange regions and coun- 
tries, where they will practise not a little hurt to the same. 
Yea, and whereas they think that tortures, punishments, and 
death will be a mean to rid the realm of erroneous opinions, and 
bring men in such fear that they will not once be so hardy to 
speak or look, — be you assured, and let the King's grace be 
thereof advertised at my mouth, that his highness shall duly 
prove that in the end it will cause the sect to wax greater, and 
those errors to be more plenteously sowed in his realm than ever 
before." 

Again, a few days later, he writes : — 

" I hear of divers, as well men as women, whose persons or 
names I know not, nor will know, to be fled out of England, for 
fear of punishment, bringing with them all that ever they can 
make. So that by this means it is likely that new Tyndales 
shall spring, or worse than he." 

Early in January, 1532, Parliament met again, and had 
been in session only a short time, when they passed an act 
against the levying of annates* ; and in order to give the 
king more influence at Rome, it was left to him to con- 
firm or infringe this act at his pleasure. After an important 
session, Parliament was prorogued in May, and More, see- 

* " A year's rent of all the bishoprics that fell vacant ; a tax which was 
imposed by the court of Rome for granting bulls to the new prelates, which 
was found to amount to considerable sums." — Hume, IV. 107. 
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ing the tendency of the course which was now pursued to 
lead to a breach with Rome, proved the sincerity of his re- 
ligious convictions by resigning the great seals two days 
after the prorogation. He continued, however, for some 
months longer to act as chancellor. 

Even during the session of Parliament, one of the dis- 
ciples of the new learning, James Bainham, had been cru- 
elly examined and burned ; and Latimer, not yet firm in the 
faith, as in years afterwards, was brought before a committee 
of the bishops on charges of heresy, and yielded so far as to 
declare that he " had misordered himself very far, in that he 
had so presumptuously and boldly preached." 

In the course of the summer, Frith, having left Tyndale, 
returned to England. His object is not known. He had 
been in the country but a short time,* when More and Stokes- 
ley, hearing of his arrival, instantly used all means to arrest 
him, sending out spies, and promising great rewards for any 
tidings of him, so that he was not in safety even among his 
friends. After a long pursuit, he was at last betrayed into 
their hands, and imprisoned in the Tower. A short time be- 
fore his arrest, he had written, at the request of a " Christian 
brother," a little tract concerning the sacrament. A copy 
fell into Sir Thomas More's hands, and he determined to 
answer it. The answer was printed, but for a time was held 
back from the public. Frith, however, happened to obtain 
it, and, prisoner as he was, he resolved to build a little more 
on his " sure and invincible foundations," and employed the 
slow hours of his imprisonment in defending his views against 
the arguments of the ex-chancellor. 

Meanwhile, Tyndale had continued to labor steadfastly. 
Early in the year he published an Exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount. He bad never written more earnestly, and 
his work was well fitted to animate his followers in the trials 
which surrounded them. In the great sorrow which now came 
upon him in the imprisonment and danger of his friend, he 
did not falter. Fortunately, two of his letters to Frith have 
been preserved. In the first, written probably in January, 
1533, he writes : — 

" Brother, beloved in my heart, there liveth not in whom I 
have so good hope and trust, and in whom my heart rejoiceth, 
and my soul comforteth herself as in you ; not the thousandth 
part so much for your learning, and what other gifts else you 
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have, as because you will creep alow by the ground, and walk 
in those things that the conscience may feel, and not in the im- 
aginations of the brain ; in fear and not in boldness If 

there were, in me any gift that could help at hand, and aid you 
if need required, I promise you I would not be far off, and com- 
mit the end to God. My soul is not faint, though my body be 
weary. But God hath made me evil-favored in this world, and 
without grace in the sight of men, speechless and rude, dull and 
slow witted ; your part shall be to supply what lacketh in me : 
remembering that as lowliness of heart shall make you high with 
God, even so meekness of words shall make you sink into the 
hearts of men." 

The other letter which is preserved was written in the suc- 
ceeding May. As the months had passed, the hope of Frith's 
release had grown fainter and fainter. The time was near at 
hand when the alternative of abjuration or martyrdom must 
be presented to him. He was ready for the decision. He 
had written to his friends from the Tower, — "I have ever 
thought that to walk after God's word would cost me my life 
at one time or another." Tyndale writes to strengthen and 
support him, and the trial which awaited his friend was his 
own deepest grief. 

" Dearly beloved," he writes, " commit yourself wholly and 
only unto your most loving Father, and most kind Lord, fear not 
men that threat, nor trust men that speak fair ; but trust him that 
is true of promise and able to make his word good. Your cause 
is Christ's gospel, a light that must be fed with the blood of faith. 
If you give yourself, cast yourself, yield yourself, com- 
mit yourself wholly and only to your loving Father, then shall 
his power be in you and make you strong, and that so strong that 
you shall feel no pain, which should be to another present death ; 
and his spirit shall speak in you, and teach you what to answer 
according to his promise : he shall set out his truth by you won- 
derfully, and work for you above all that your heart can imagine. 

Fear not the threatening therefore, neither be overcome 

of sweet words, with which twain the hypocrites shall assail you. 
Neither let the persuasions of worldly wisdom bear rule in your 
heart, no, though they be your friends that counsel you. Let 
Bilney be a warning to you ; let not their visure beguile your 
eyes. Let not your body faint. He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved. If the pain be above your strength, remember, 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will give it you ; and 
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pray to your Father in that name, and he shall cease your pain, 
or shorten it. The Lord of peace, of hope, and of faith be with 
you. William Tyndale. 

" Sir, your wife is well content with the will of God, 

and would not for her sake have the glory of God hindered." * 

On the 10th of June, Frith was taken from the Tower and 
carried to Croydon, " that there should be no concourse of 
people at the examination," to be examined by a commission 
appointed by the king, consisting of Cranmer, now arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London and Winches- 
ter, Audley the Chancellor, the Duke of Suffolk, and the 
Earl of Wiltshire. On his way, an opportunity is said to 
have been given to him by his attendants to escape, but he 
refused to take advantage of it. The examination lasted 
several days. Throughout the whole he preserved his con- 
stancy and self-possession. He was sent back to the Tower, 
and on the 20th of the month was examined again in St. 
Paul's by the bishops of London, Winchester, and Lincoln. 
He was condemned by them, and was delivered over to the 
secular power to be burned. For a few days he was con- 
fined in a dungeon in Newgate. A young man named An- 
drew Hewet, a heretic, was condemned to be burned with 
him. On the morning of the 4th of July, they were carried 
to Smithfield, and there " these two blessed Martyrs com- 
mitted their souls into the hands of God."f 

During Frith's confinement, affairs of importance had been 
going forward in the state. The marriage of Henry with 
Anne Boleyn had been consummated. The Parliament of 
the year had continued that course of measures which had 
been commenced some years before, and was gradually un- 
dermining the power of the Church of Rome in England. 
More had laid aside the duties of the chancellorship, and 
was now devoting himself entirely to his controversial pur- 
suits. The first part of his " Confutation of Tyndale's 
Answer " had appeared in 1532, and the second part fol- 
lowed in this year. \ His state of feeling was more bitter, 
and his style of argument more unworthy, than before. We 

* Foxe, II. 307 - 309. 
t Foxe, II. 256. 

% This enormous work occupies, in the edition of 1557, 473 closely print- 
ed, double-column, folio pages. 
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must quote some passages from it, displeasing as they are, 
as a commentary upon his character, and an illustration of 
the manner of controversy which the age allowed. Very 
near the beginning he says : — 

" Now when Tyndale calleth his heresies by the name of 
faith, and maketh men to serve the devil while they wene to 
serve God, what abominable idolatry is this ! If it be idolatry to 
put trust in the devil, and serve the devil with faith, it is worse 
than idolatry to make men wene they serve God with faith, whilst 
they despite him with a false belief. And if it be very infidelity 
to do as the Turks do, — bid men believe in Mahomet's Alcho- 
ran,it is more infidelity to do as Tyndale hath done, — purposely 
mistranslate Christ's holy gospel to set forth heresies as evil as 
the Alchoran." 

A little farther on, after enumerating some of Tyndale's 
heresies, he says : — " These pestilent infidelities, and these 
abominable kinds of idolatries, far exceed and pass and in- 
comparably more offend the majesty of our Lord God, than 
all the setting up of Bel, and Baal and Beelzebub and all 
the devils in hell." Afterwards he bears this striking testi- 
mony to the zeal of the Reformers : — " Nor no man is 
there anywhere living more studious and busy to do himself 
good, than these envious wretches be laborious and fervent 
to do all other men harm in body, substance, and soul." 

Within a few months after the appearance of the last por- 
tion of the " Confutation," More published another long 
work, entitled " The Apology of Sir Thomas More." It 
was a defence of bis former works against the charges which 
had been brought against them at home of prolixity, unfair- 
ness, and violence. His reply went to support their truth, 
though he says, — "I see that those folks which would find 
my faults cannot yet happen upon them ; but after long seek- 
ing and searching for them, for all their business taken there- 
about, are fain to put for faults in my writing, such things as 
well considered shall appear their own faults for the finding." 
Again he says, — "Where they find fault that I handle these 
folk so foul, how could I other do ? "* 

But we have quoted enough from these books. They pre- 
sent a view of More's character which has been neglected 

* Sir James Mackintosh, in his Life of More, says, " More humbly ex- 
cuses himself in his Apology for his severity of language." 
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by his biographers, but without a knowledge of which no 
true estimate of it can be formed. The spirit of the age 
affords but little excuse for the faults which are displayed 
in them ; intolerant as it was, More went beyond it in big- 
otry. The life of Christ was familiar to him, but the lesson 
which he drew from it must be found elsewhere than in his 
defence of what he considered Christ's church. 

The separation of the Church of England from that of 
Rome proceeded with rapid steps during the next two 
years. Its more important events are too familiar to be 
detailed here. One of its happiest effects was the gradual 
mitigation of severity toward heretics, and the consequent 
spread of enlightened opinions, so that its final accomplish- 
ment affords a striking instance of the passions and selfish- 
ness of man becoming means to advance the designs of God. 

The opposition to the change was almost confined to a 
party among the bishops, at whose head was Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester. Despairing of accomplishing any 
thing in England in opposition to the will of the king and the 
popular feeling, it appears that they turned their thoughts 
against the great promoter of the schism abroad, and deter- 
mined upon his destruction. 

There had never before been so great a demand for the 
translation of the New Testament, although still prohibited 
by authority in England, and Tyndale was actively engaged 
at Antwerp in revising his translation and printing new edi- 
tions of it. It being ascertained where he was living, a 
young man named Henry Philips, accompanied by a monk 
in disguise as his servant, was sent to Antwerp early in 1535, 
to accomplish Tyndale's arrest. The story cannot be told 
better than in the simple words of Foxe. 

" William Tyndale being in the town of Antwerp, had been 
lodged about one whole year in the house of Thomas Poyntz, 
an Englishman, who kept there a house of English merchants. 
About which time came thither one out of England whose name 
was Henry Philips, a comely fellow like as he had been a gen- 
tleman, having a servant with him, but wherefore he came, or 
for what purpose he was sent thither, no man could tell. 

" Master Tyndale divers times was desired forth to dinner and 
supper amongst merchants, by the means whereof this Henry 
Philips became acquainted with him, so that within short space 
Master Tyndale had a great confidence in him, and brought him 
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to his lodging to the house of Thomas Poyntz, and had him also 
once or twice with him to dinner and supper, and further entered 
such friendship with him, that through his procurement he lay in 
the same house of the said Poyntz : to whom he showed more- 
over his books and other secrets of his study, so little did Tyn- 
dale then mistrust this traitor." 

After remaining for some weeks at Antwerp, Philips found 
that he was too much exposed to observation to succeed in 
his purpose, and retired for a short time to Brussels. Here 
he gained over the government to his aid, and watching his 
time, when there was a fair at Bergen to which Poyntz and 
other English merchants had gone, he returned to Antwerp, 
accompanied by the Procurer-General and other officers. 
He called in the morning at Poyntz's house. 

" About noon he came again, and went to Master Tyndale, 
and desired him to lend him forty shillings ; for, said he, I lost 
my purse this morning, coming over at the passage between this 
and Mechlin. So Master Tyndale took him forty shillings, the 
which was easy to be had of him if he had it, for in the wily 
subtilties of this world he was simple and unexpert. Then said 
Philips, Master Tyndale you shall be my guest here to-day. No, 
said Master Tyndale, I go forth this day to dinner, and you shall 
go with me, and be my guest where you shall be welcome. So 
when it was dinner time, Master Tyndale went forth with Philips, 
and at the going out of Poyntz's house was a long narrow entry, 
so that two could not go in a front. Master Tyndale would have 
put Philips before him, but Philips would in no wise but put 
Master Tyndale afore, for that he pretended to show great hu- 
manity. So Master Tyndale, being a man of no great stature, 
went before, and Philips, a tall comely person, followed behind 
him ; who had set officers on either side of the door upon two seats, 
which being there might see who came in the entry ; and coming 
through the same entry, Philips pointed with his finger over Mas- 
ter Tyndale's head down to him, that the officers which sat at the 
door might see that it was he whom they should take, as the offi- 
cers that took Master Tyndale afterward told Poyntz, and said to 
Poyntz when they had laid him in prison, that they pitied to see 
his simplicity when they took him. Then they took him and 
brought him to the Emperor's attorney or Procurer-General, 
where he dined. Then came the Procurer-General to the house 
of Poyntz, and sent away all that was there of Master Tyndale's, 
as well his books as other things, and from thence Tyndale was 
had to the castle of Vilvqorde, eighteen English miles from 
Antwerp, and there he remained until he was put to death." 
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As soon as the English merchants had learned of this out- 
rage, they applied officially to the court of Brussels for the 
release of Tyndale. Their application was disregarded, and 
an appeal was then made to England, and it was reported 
that the king had sent letters, desiring that Tyndale might 
be discharged, so great a change had been made by the events 
of the last few years. But no letters came, and at last 
Poyntz addressed an earnest appeal to his brother in Eng- 
land, a gentleman who had had some connection with the 
court, desiring him to present the matter directly to the king. 
He writes to him, that " by the means that this poor man, 
William Tyndale, has lain in my house three quarters of a 
year, I know that the King has never a truer-hearted subject 
to his Grace this day living " He tells him that Tyndale's 
death would be one of the highest pleasures to the enemies of 
the Gospel, and that he fears he will shortly be condemned ; 
" for there are two Englishmen at Louvain taking great pains 
to translate out of English into Latin those things that may 

make against him Brother, the knowledge that I 

have of this man causes me to write as my conscience binds 
me, for the King's Grace should have of him at this day as 
high a treasure as of honor. One man living [there is not] 
that has been of greater reputation. Therefore I desire you 
that this matter may be solicited to his grace for this man, with 
as good effect as shall be in you, or by your means to be done ; 
for on my conscience there be not many perfecter in this day 
living, as knows God, who have you in his keeping." 

Whether this letter produced any effect is not known ; but 
it is certain that, before the end of September, Cromwell had 
sent letters with regard to Tyndale's release to various per- 
sons of influence in the Low Countries. The answers to 
these letters were intrusted to Poyntz to carry to England ; 
he there had to wait for some weeks, till at last, receiving 
further despatches, he returned and delivered them to the 
council at Brussels. Here he waited for his answer, and it 
appeared likely that Tyndale would be released. But Phil- 
ips was still there, and alarmed at this prospect, knew of no 
other remedy but to accuse Poyntz as a succourer of Tyn- 
dale, as holding the same opinions, and as being alone inter- 
ested in his release. Upon this accusation, Poyntz was ar- 
rested, and given into the custody of two officers. He un- 
derwent a long examination, was not allowed communication 
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with his countrymen, and from November to February was 
kept in strict confinement. At last, seeing no other course, 
he made his escape at night, and, although pursued, succeed- 
ed in reaching England in safety. 

The last hope of aid had now expired. But the whole life 
of Tyndale had prepared him for this end. The time of his 
imprisonment was occupied in defending his views against the 
doctors of Louvain, who had entered into a disputation with 
the imprisoned, solitary heretic. New editions of his books 
were called for while he was in prison. The cause for 
which he had labored was every day gaining ground, and ru- 
mors of its progress must have reached him to cheer and 
strengthen him. After he had been in prison more than a 
year, an advocate was offered to him to defend him on his 
trial ; but he refused to have one, saying that he would make 
answer for himself. No account of his trial remains ; " but 
after much reasoning when no reason would serve," he was 
condemned to death. There was no timid doubt, no faith- 
less fear in him. 

" Sapiens, sibique imperiosus, 
Quern neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent." 

On the 6th of October, 1536, he was led forth to die. 
He was bound to the stake, — his last words were, " Lord, 
open the king of England's eyes ! " He was strangled, and 
his body was then burned. 

To a man like Tyndale, death could have come only as a 
blessing from God. The sorrows, the trials, the toils of 
life were over. The reward had come. 

" The virtue of those men," says Professor Smyth, " is 
only the greater, who in the midst of difficulty and discour- 
agement labor much, though they may have been taught by 
reading, reflection, and perhaps experience, to expect but 
little." Such is the praise which is due to Tyndale. A 
life like his deserves special remembrance in these days. 
The times in which we live are so happy, so free from relig- 
ious, that is, from the worst, persecution, that we are like- 
ly to forget our blessings from their very commonness. 
There is but little opportunity for the exercise of the self- 
devotion and faith of the days of the Reformation, but in 
their place we are exposed to self-seeking devotion, to af- 
fected earnestness. We are likely to have the worthless sub- 
stitute instead of the priceless original. There can be no 
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better remedy for this than to honor the true virtues in the 
lives of the martyrs of the past, and to cultivate in our hearts 
a desire for excellence like theirs. 

" And here," says Foxe, " to end and conclude this history of 
William Tyndale with a few notes touching his private behavior 
in diet, study, and especially his charitable zeal and tender re- 
lieving of the poor. First, he was a man very frugal and spare 
of body, a great student and earnest laborer, namely, in the set- 
ting forth of the Scriptures of God. He reserved or hallowed to 
himself two days in the week, which he named his days of pas- 
time, and those days were Monday the first day in the week, and 
Saturday the last day in the week. On the Monday he visited 
all such poor men and women as were fled out of England by 
reason of persecution into Antwerp ; and those, well understand- 
ing their good exercises and qualities, he did very liberally com- 
fort and relieve ; and in like manner provided for the sick and 
diseased persons. On the Saturday, he walked round about the 
town in Antwerp, seeking out every corner and hole where he 
suspected any poor person to dwell (as God knoweth there are 
many), and where he found any to be well occupied, and yet 
overburdened with children, or else were aged or weak, those 
also he plentifully relieved. And thus he spent his two days of 
pastime as he called them. And truly his almose was very large 
and great, and so it might well be, for his exhibition, which he 
had yearly of the English merchants, was very much, and that 
for the most part he bestowed upon the poor as afore said. The 
rest of the days in the week he gave him wholly to his book 
wherein most diligently he travailed. When the Sunday came, 
then went he to some one merchant's chamber or other, whither 
came many other merchants, and unto them would he read some 
one parcel of Scripture either out of the Old Testament or out of 
the New, the which proceeded so fruitfully, sweetly, and gently 
from him, (much like to the writing of St. John the Evangelist) 
that it was a heavenly comfort and joy to the audience to hear 
him read the Scriptures ; and in likewise after dinner he spent 
an hour in the aforesaid manner. He was a man without any 
spot or blemish of rancor or malice, full of mercy and compas- 
sion, so that no man living was able to reprove him of any kind 
of sinne or crime, albeit his righteousness depended not thereupon 
before God, but only upon the blood of Christ and his faith upon 
the same ; in the which faith constantly he died as was said at Vil- 
forde, and now resteth with the glorious company of Christ's Mar- 
tyrs blessedly in the Lord, who be blessed in all his saints. Amen. 

" And thus much of William Tyndale, Christ's blessed servant 
and martyr." 
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